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tion; happy, in that I do not sound my own gong for the numerous 
buildings I hare designed, from the fire-and-thunder-proof meeting 
house to the Pantheonic or collegiate barn, — do not they speak for them- 
selves ? I am too sensible that the applause of the world makes the 
head dance, therefore, I cannot understand how Fhocion could be so 
touched with the applause of an audience, as to inquire of a friend, 
" What slip he had made." 

I am now, indeed, perched upon the topmost perch of Fame, and 
from which, throwing my eye around me, do I view with fatherly 
pride the numerous offspring of my prolific mind, noble monuments of 
artistic taste. Yon masterpiece of genius — a simple affair — glittering 
in the rays of the sun, as if beset with diamonds, is so wonderfully 
constructed, that not a principle, line, or detail can be, traced to 
architectural works, iu fact, I am never trammelled by the dicta- 
tion of antique or modern times; it is this originality of conception 
which makes the great artist. . We must so design a building that it 
should not appear what it really is. Now my eye rests upon Worth's 
needle, which I have placed in Miss McFlimsey's square: it is an 
obelisk located there, to suggest to that worthy maiden and her cir- 
cumferential followers the sad truth that 

" Extremes In Katwe equal ends produce." * 

But my grandest scheme, and one which will carry my name down 
to posterity with unfading honors, is the plan I have developed for the 
erection of public offices for the misplacing and delaying of the 
people's letters. I propose to locate it at the lower angle of the 
Bowling Green (square), which for eligibility of site and ease of access 
is, I am persuaded, nowhere equalled in this town, unless, perhaps, by 
the lowermost angle of the Battery (square !) or Governor's Island. 
The grand portico faces the south, and the curb-stone, and is flanked 
by a stone bull and bear, colored to life, but chained fast. On the pri- 
vate or north end I intend to locate the entrance for ladies ; this is to 
be paved; a pair of grizzly bears will guard this entrance. An um- 
brageous and beautifully exquisite arcade, in airy style, will run on the 
west, if not prevented; whilst on the east I propose to put in win- 
dows for the use of the clerks ; this will give the whole an impressive 
and open countenance. Each entrance is to have thirty-one steps in 
honor of the Union, and in every unoccupied space outside, and in the 
great central room I shall place fountains, which will be kept running 
by golden machinery. The first story will consist of one vast and 
superb room, the second Btory bedecked and finished in the most com- 
plete and scientific manner, will be occupied by the Stat major. The 
whole building will present to view exteriorly but one story, the 
almost insuperable difficulties of which I have dissipated in the most 
masterly and beautiful manner possible. I intend to decorate import- 
ant points of the parapets and roof with revolving scowls, flapped 
caps, and knee-pans of new and varied designs ; these will assume 
in a short time a rich, deep tint. In fact, this mighty structure will 
vie in splendor, and taste, and ingenious construction with anything 
ever yet accomplished. My guaranty to the public that it shall be 
perfect is, that I belong to no namby-pamby school, in which the 
capacity of my genius cannot be fully developed ; that I have dis- 
carded long ago G-wilt and Chambers, and consider Angelo, Wren, 
Vitruvius, Palladio, & Co., as mere ancient ninnies; and that even in' 
this very city^I have piled up* mammoth fronts upon the most slender 
and twiggy supports, that have twisted, and bent, and slid; and yet 
not destroyed the super-structure. The design of this celebrated 
building will be in my usual style, and so exclusive in its character, 
that I intend no one but myself shall understand it. It has been con- 
ceived in feeling, and brought forth with artistic handling. 
All of which is respectfully submitted, 
By your ingenious friend, 

Prof. C. F. Assur, E.A., N.C.E., D.S.B.H., etc., etc. 

N. B. — A. rumor having got abroad that I am the architect of the 
empty monument in Trinity churchyard, of the Continental Bank, 
and the statue of Washington in Union Square, I beg humble leave to 



deny the assertion, as I could not be guilty of begetting such speci- 
mens. 

Prof. C. F. Assur, R.A., N., etc., etc., etc. 
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We regret being obliged to chronicle this month the death of 
Daniel Glasgow, Jr. Mr. Glasgow's talents as an artist, his 
youth and amiability, will cause his death to be sincerely 
lamented by a large circle of friends. Had Mr. Glasgow lived, 
he wonid probably have been excelled by none among us as a 
painter in water-colors. He died at Kilrea, Ireland, on the 
29th January, of consumption, in the 24th year of his age. 

Stttbra airarag % f tabs. 

The last published work by John Euskin is called the Politi- 
cal Economy of Art. It is a matter of but little consequence 
as to what the thread is upon which Mr. Buskin strings his 
thought-beads ; it may be strong like a ship's cable, or as weak 
as a piece of tow-twioe, and yet not be visible while one is con- 
templating the medley of forms, colors, and substances, which 
the string supports. The extracts we give, our readers will 
find of interest, either as containing desirable knowledge or 
opinions worthy of attention. First our eye falls upon a para- 
graph addressed to that merciless gorgon- — the press, — over the 
shoulders of the public : 

"A more important matter even than this of steady employment, 
is the kind of criticism with which you, the public, receive the works 
of the young men submitted to you. You may do much harm by in- 
discreet praise and by indiscreet blame ; but remember, the chief 
harm is always done by blame. It stands to reason that a young 
man's work cannot be perfect. It must be more or less ignorant; it 
must be more or less feeble; it is likely that it may be more or less 
experimental, and if experimental, here and there mistaken. If, there- 
fore, you allow yourself to launch out into sudden barking at the 
first faults you see, the probability is that you are abusing the 
youth for some defect naturally and inevitably belonging to that stage 
of his progress ; and that you might just as rationally find fault with 
a child for not being as prudent as a privy councillor, or with a kitten 
for not being as prudent as a cat." 

Perhaps the following will be of service to certain amateurs 
in quest of too cheap Art : 

" You will, therefore, in the long run, get most for your money by 
buying original work; proceeding on the principle already laid down, 
that the best is likely to be the cheapest in the end. Of course, origi- 
nal work cannot be produced under a certain cost. If you want a 
man to make you a drawing which takes him six days, you must, at 
all events, keep him for six days in bread and water, fire and lodging ; 
that is the lowest price at which he can do it for you, but that is not 
very dear : and the beat bargain which can possibly be made honestly 
in art — the very ideal of a cheap purchase to the purchaser — is the 
original work of a great man fed for as many days as are necessary on 
bread and water, or perhaps we may say with as many onions as will 
keep him in good humor. That is the way by which you will always 
get most for your money ; no mechanical multiplication or ingenuity 
of commercial arrangements will ever get you a better penny's worth 
of art than that." 

And this: 

" Never buy a copy of a picture, under any circumstances whatever. 
All copies are bad ; because no painter who is worth a straw ever will 
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copy. He will make a Btudy of a picture he likes, for his own use, in his 
own way j but he won't and can't copy ; whenever you buy a copy, you 
buy so much misunderstanding of the original, and encourage a dull, 
person in following a business he is not fit for, besides increasing ulti- 
mately chances of mistake and imposture, and farthering, aa directly 
as money can farther, the cause of ignorance in all directions. You 
may, in fact, consider yourself as having purchased a certain quantity 
of mistakes; and, according to your power, being engaged in dis- 
seminating them." 

In reference to several queries concerning the durability of 
water-color pictures, no better evidence can be given than 
this: 

" Here we come to note the second main error of the day, that we 
not only ask our workmen for bad art, but we make them put it into 
bad substance. We have, for example, put a great quantity of genius, 
within the last twenty years, into water-colour drawing, and we have 
done this with the'most reckless disregard whether either the colours or 
the paper will stand. In most instances, neither will. By accident, 
it may happen that the colours in a given drawing have'been of good 
quality, and its paper uninjured by chemical processes. Bat you take 
not the least care to insure these being so ; I have myself seen the most 
destructive changes take place in water-color drawings within twenty 
years after they were painted ; and from all I can gather respecting the 
recklessness of modern paper manufacture, my belief ib, that though 
you may still handle an Albert Durer engraving, two hundred years old, 
fearlessly, not one-half of that time will pass over your modern water- 
colours, before most of them will be reduced to mere white, or brown 
rags ; and your descendants, twitching them contemptuously into frag- 
ments between finger and thumb, will mutter against you, half in 
scorn and half in anger, f Those wretched nineteenth century people I 
they kept vaporing and fuming about the world, doing what they 
called business, and they couldn't make a sheet of paper that wasn't! 
rotten.' .... I am inclined to think, myself, that water-colour 
ought not to be used on paper at all, but only on vellum, and then, 
if properly taken care of, the drawing would be almost Imperishable." 

We close our extracts with a comparison between the past 
and the present ; 

" No good historical painting ever yet existed, or ever can exist, 
where the dreeses of the people of the time are not beautiful : and had 
it not been for the lovely and fantastic dressing of the 13th to the 16th 
centuries, neither French, nor Florentine, nor Venetian art could have 
risen to anything like the rank it reached. Still, even then, the best 
dressing was never the costliest ; and its effect depended much more on 
its beautiful and, in early times, modest, arrangement, and on the 
simple and lovely masses of its colour, than on gorgeousness of clasp or 
embroidery. Whether we can ever return to any of those more perfect 
types of form is questionable ; but there can be no question, that all the 
money we spend on the forms of dress at present worn, is so far as 
any good purpose is concerned, wholly lost. " Mind, in saying this, I 
reckon among good purposes the purpose which young ladies are said 
sometimes to entertain — of being married ; but they would be married 
quite as soon (and probably to wiser and better husbands) by dressing 
quietly as by dressing brilliantly ; and I believe it would only be 
needed to lay fairly and largely before them the real good which might 
be effected by the sums they spend in toilettes, to make them trust 
at once only to their bright -eyes and braided hair for all the mischief 
they have a mind to." 

• A late number of the Musical World contains what may be 
called a dramatic discussion of the laws of etiquette in relation 
to the proprieties that appertain to the social enjoyment of 
music; or, in other words, its editor comments justly and 
genially upon the thoughtlessness of some people in social 



gatherings, whose sympathies are not of an artistic nature. It 
reminds us of a suitable text by Halleck, who says in bis 
" Fanny," that the first touch upon the piano in company — 

" Is like a trumpet call in battle, 
A signal-note that bids each tongue's artillery rattle." 

Analogous with musical grievances of this nature are many of 
the grievances that belong to the social enjoyment of Art through 
paintings, sculpture, and engravings. "Without fulminating new 
curses upon the popular practice of writing names on statoary, 
as well as upon the application of umbrellas and -canes to paint- 
ings in order to indicate special beauties — acts which, so far as 
they are favored by sticks, are prevented in exhibitions by 
depriving visitors of them, — we could mention countless minor 
evils that beset an amateur whose heart is linked with the 
symbols of beauty that he possesses, and which he is so glad to' 
set before friends for their enjoyment also. For instance, how 
often does he experience a suppressed muscular shiver, caused 
by the slow journey of a delicate finger — the more delicate and 
beautiful the greater the shock — over the tender surface of a 
fine-tinted lithograph, stopping occasionally at certain stations 
of beauty to rest, while the fair gazer looks up, and calls your 
attention to a spot — often regarded afterwards with many a 
sigh ; and perchance how he scowls at the vigorous man — in 
thought and action — who, grasping in a lump the leaves upon 
which are printed a series of exquisite woodcuts — inserting his 
fingers as a fulcrum between the last leaf and the cover, the 
thumb acting as a *' pay-off ;"— how the amateur scowls, we 
say, at the successive dents on each page which the strong man 
leaves behind him as a remembrancer ; — perchance, some appre- 
ciating friend wishes to show by touching it, how he admires 
the tender fullness of a sculptured lip, or some wag desiresto 
illustrate upon a " marble " the fun of " twigging " a dainty 
ear-lobe ; — turning down the leaves of a borrowed book, and 
dampening the fingers to facilitate a passage from one page to 
another, have disappeared — we have not seen an instanoe of 
either for a long time ; and people are gradually learning how 
to handle engravings, so that owners are almost ready to leave 
their portfolios unlocked. All of these petty, but trying, cir- 
cumstances belong to the etiquette of social Art-enjoyment, 
and .they are in keeping with the considerations which Mr. 
Willis puts forth, as follows, in relation to the annoyances 
affecting musicians : 

st 1 st I 
lt [Growler remonstrates. — ] 

"We don't want to sing to a room-full of people — we would much 
rather not — the company are all enjoying themselves — why interrupt 
them ? Still, you want us to sing. Very well — we never refuse to sing ; 
because, first, it is old-fashioned and obsolete to do so (cold or no cold) ; 
second, because it is much easier to aing than to stand the teasing; 
third, we should probably have to come to it, in the end, and we might 
as well get the credit for being obliging. 

" But, if we do sing — we want people to listen to us. Now this 
may seem very superfluous. You would suppose if people ask you to 
sing, or play, it is because they want to listen to you. Quite the con- 
trary, oftentimes. If they ask you to Bing, or play, it is because they 
donH want to listen ; they wish to talk. 

" We have sometimes tried to get at the philosophy of this— and we 
have come to the conclusion that people, oh the whole, do not wish to 
be rude; but some persons want you to sing, that something may 
seem to he going on; they are the keep-the-ball-a-rolling people. 
Others, that the party may seem to be gay — and without music it 
does not seem to be so. Others, because music is fashionable — and 
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rather the thing. Others, because there are a great many people who 
can talk: to one person, but if others, standing near, seem to be listen- 
ing, they are extinguished immediately; music helps them on, 
because it makes such a noise that they have to talk passably loud to 
make even one person hear. Others want you to sing — particularly 
tbe host or hostess — because that dreadful pall of silence, or taci- 
turnity or something, seems to have settled over the company, which 
every host or hostess seems to understand and scent from afar — some- 
thing which is unaccountable and inexplicable, and for which there is 
no apparent cause — the people all nice people and agreeable people — 
but somehow they have not got started. Perhaps it is the heat and 
bad air of the room : perhaps the stupefying effect of escaping gas — 
very likely ; but so it is — and music seems to he the most immediate 
exhllarant and disinfectant. A good 'one ic certainly is ; but no better 
one than if somebody were suddenly to turn off the gas, and the com- 
pany were left in Cimmerian darkness — or any other device were 
adopted to give them a sudden shock. We know of an unexpected 
and accidental gas calamity of this kind, which drovo the host and 
hostess almost demented, but which put the company in the most 
exhilarant good spirits for the rest of the evening. 

" It is settled, then, that we are to sing. Very well — we will sing, 
if you wish it, of course, cheerfully. But— listen to the noise ! How 
are we to sing down all that noise ? Impossible — you cannot expect 
it of us. The noise must be stopped. And how? — of course, you do 
not expect us to stop it, by shouting it down. No. You must stop 
it. You — the host. 

"And here we come to the gist of the matter. This is our griev- 
ance. We musical folk are led to the piano like lambs to the 
slaughter, — as you may say to quell a riot. We are to fire volleys of 
music bullets from the muzzles of our throats in among the crowd. 
Desperate enterprise ! We draw a Jong breath. We sigh. We 
touch a few of the keys, and their tone is scarcely audible to us. We 
should so like to back incontinently out. But we have promised to 
sing, and Bing we must. 

" We do sing. Perhaps we quell the riot. Perhaps we do not. 
Perhaps we put them all down except a few straggling rioters, who 
keep up a volley of small talk, very likely close to our piano-battery. 
SuccesH with this battery alone, albeit, without the voice of command, 
is extremely doubtful. Pianists are at a greater disadvantage with 
tbe enemy than vocalists — much. A vocalist can get into a rage, if 
he will, and show it in his vocalism. People respect him. But a 
pianist cannot inspire his piano with very much rage. The enemy 
laugh him to scorn. 

" What we — the aggrieved — wish to say, then, is this. It is posi- 
tively the duty of the host, or hostess, of the house, on requesting a 
friend to play or sing, preliminarily to quell the social riot — to enforce 
silence. Nor alone to put the enemy down, but keep them down, — so 
long as the music continues. Moreover, to repeat this subjugation as 
often as the music is renewed. 

"How may this be done? — The simplest thing in the world. In 
the old countries, the emphatic and startling st! st! would secure 
attention at once : this all-pervading sibilant being heard at a great 
distance, and without special effort on the part of the riot-queller. In 
this country it is less understood, but is becoming more so. Let, then, 
the host or hostess stand in some conveniently-conspicuous position, 
and clap the hands smartly together. The lady-hostess, if she likes, 
can get some gentleman -friend to do it. The company, supposing this 
to be some mysterious demonstration of very uncalled-for applause, 
will gaze in mute and, perhaps, indignant astonishment.. Mute—that 
is what you want. Very well. You point gracefully and with your 
most captivating smile toward the piano, where stands the performer. 
It is comprehended — the point is gained. The performer can now 
commence amid perfect silence, instead of perfect uproar. He has not 
the odium of compelling the attention of people : this were ungrace- 
ful and presuming. But tbe host solicits — and who can gainsay it? 
The performer is in a graceful position — the host also. 



" Mind, however — let not the host or hostess let tip on the subju- 
gated forces. He, or she, is a committee of one, pro tern., to keep 
the peace. Should the riot break out again in any quarter, let the 
rioter be frowned down — or st ! st ! at — or turned suddenly round 
upon with a look of mute astonishment. It will do the business. 
Rioter will think himself a very ill-bred person. And so he is. 

"Now this may seem somewhat astringent. But we told you at 
the Btart, good friend, that we did not want to play or sing. If the 
music be ill-advised, as it often is, when people are getting on 
swimmingly without it, why, that is an error of judgment on your 
part. But if we do sing or play — sing we like a Hottentot, or play 
we like an Esquimaux Indian — we are bound to be heard 1 And don't 
think us presumptuous. 

" The truth is, every house ought to have a music-room, into which 
those who wish to hear singing and playing may enter, the others 
remaining without. It is a harsh thing' to break in upon a charming 
conversation — to stop a fluent tile-a-tSte in mid career, or nip impend- 
ing wit in the bud : it is odious to flirt-er and flirtee to be inter- 
rupted : it is a bore to a couple of old Wall-streeters to be obliged to 
lister, to what we have heard them elegantly designate as ' all that 
caterwauling.' But it is a much more outrageous and insufferable 
thing that musical people should he victimized as they are ; that the 
divine art of music should be prostituted to such purposes as it is, 
and its tuneful pearls so often thrown before — ladies and gentlemen." 

AN.editorial notice from the great West of the first of the 
Kew York Artists' Receptions, comes to us in the Illinois State 
Journal, published at the capitol of the State, Springfield. It 
gives us pleasure to see the eveDts of our artistic world attract 
intelligent notice in this region, where Art is yet too vaguely 
recognized. An Art-editorial in a newspaper is a positive proof 
of a thoughtful interest in civilization; no one will contravene 
sentiments like those in the following extract : 

" We hope tbe day is not far distant when we may have a deeper 
appreciation of Art than is now manifested — that the nobler and 
higher feelings of our nature may be called into action, and the beauti- 
ful in painting, poetry, and sculpture, not only cherished, but produced 
among us. We have as a community advanced beyond the necessity 
which prompts to the mere provision for our daily wants. Let us 
think now of our children, and looking beyond the present, live with 
higher and holier purposes in view." 

BOOK NOTICES. 

The Photographic Art-Journal. Illustrated. No. 1. February 
1858. Brydges Btreet, Strand, London. Price 2s. 6d. per number, 
published monthly. 

We have before us the first number of a new journal with the 
above title. The object of the journal is to note the progress of 
the art of Photography, to record its history, and make sugges- 
tions as to its future. A portion of its space will be devoted to 
the discussion of many Art topics of general importance. The 
first number contains an interesting article on the " Art of the 
Stage," in which the beauty and excellence of theatrical scenery 
is enlarged upon, the comments of the writer being accompanied 
with two pages of wood-cuts, representative of scenic effects in 
the play of The Tempest, produced at the Princess' Theatre, 
under the direction of Charles Kean. The remaining articles 
are, " What is photography ?" " On a newly discovered action 
in Light," a biography of W. H. Russell, " the Thucydides of 
the Crimean War," or, in other words, the Crimean corres- 
pondent of the London Times during the war; besides miscel- 
lanea, and a list of Photographs published. The chief attractinos 
of the magazine are two photographs; one, a portrait of W. S. 
Russell, and the other from an alto-relievo, by Jastin, called 
The Baptism of Christ in the River Jordan. 



